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HE DESIGNS GADGETS GALORE 


Comic artist makes the furniture for a desert island film 



In a film recently made at Shepperton Studios, the 
“props ” are as entertaining as the story. No wonder, for 
they were invented by the famous Punch cartoonist 
Rowland Emett, master of the humorous gadget. 

I he film is The Admirable Crichton, and it was director 
Lewis Gilbert who had the brilliant idea of getting Emett 
to devise the kind of makeshift household equipment 
that Barrie’s resourceful butler might have produced on 
his desert island. 


Emett shows his queer clock to Kenneth More and Sally Ann Howes 

TC'mett ha’s made the filrn’s'desert operate the improvised’ gramo- 
island a place, fit , for a phone at a carefully regulated 78 
governor like. Kenneth More to revolutions per minute, and the 
live in, equipped- with “all mod. overflow drips into a conveniently 
cons.” What -is even, more impres- placed sun helmet. This most un- 
sive, in the make-believe world of usual gramophone consists of a 
films, is that every item” really battered water-biscuit tin, a vyheel 
works, and is made from materials made from shells mounted .on 
which could have been found on bamboo sticks, an. outsize pink 
a desert' island or salvaged from conch shell for a horn, a tropical 
a wrecked yacht; • seed pod which provides a re¬ 


markably resonant soundbox, and 
a wild goose quill needle. 

Time on the island is recorded 
by a wonderful “cuckoo ” clock 
made out of an ancient fish basket, 
from which there emerges on the 
hour a large dried shrimp with a 
strangely high-pitched voice. Other 
domestic gadgets include a razor 
made from a sharpened shell with 
a highly polished frying pan for a 
mirror, and dried seed pods 
mounted on twigs that do duty as 
wine glasses and are neatly stuck 
ipto a wooden tray like cribbage 
pegs. 

IN THE FAMILY 

Rowland Emett has always 
wanted to be a landscape painter. 
He only started making crazy 
gadgets so that he could go on 
painting and also eat, but now they 
fascinate him for their own sake. 
His father was an inventor, and 
he himself has always made things. 
Once he and a school friend 
attached a glider to a bicycle and 
were about to find out whether it 
would take off on a hill, when his 
father found out. stopped the ex¬ 
periment, and broke up the glider- 
cycle. 

His career as a cartoonist began 
in 1939, when he sold his first 
drawing to Punch. 

The first Emett drawing to come 
to life was the famous Far Totter- 
ing-to-Oyster Creek railway, on 
which many CN readers must 
have travelled at the Battersea 
Pleasure Gardens. Since then he 
has invented all sorts of fantastic 
working models which have been 
exhibited all over the country and 
shown on television. These include 
the Shell aeroplane (also at Batter¬ 
sea), The Ideal Home, Automation 

Continued on page 2 


Just to make sure about this, 
Emett spent days hunting for 
suitable materials on the beach. 

TREE-TRUNK BATH 

A six-foot tree trunk, hollow and 
rotting, has been smoothed and 
polished to make a bath, over 
which is suspended a giant crab 
shell perforated for use as a 
shower. The hot-water system 
which supplies the bath is a par¬ 
ticularly ingenious feat of amateur 
engineering by which an island 
stream is tapped and the water led 
through one of the wrecked yacht’s 
steam pipes, and over a portable 
fire. When the island governor sits 
in his bath and pulls the lever 
marked “H.” the fire moves into 
position under the -water pipes, 
thus increasing the heat. When he 
turns it the other way to “C,” the 
fire is whisked away, and in due 
course the temperature will begin 
to fall. 

Water power is also used to 



Eniett’s special gramophone for a desert island 
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A boy and his boats 


The happy lad in this picture is 
14-year-old John Dennys, cham¬ 
pion boy’ boat-builder ’ of the 
Round Pond, London’s Kensington 
Gardens. He is holding his 
much-prized model of the royal 
motor-yacht Britannia, and at his 
feet is his model of a Lowestoft 
trawler. 

Having safely launched and 
carried out the trials of his 
Britannia, John has now gone back 
to sail. He is busy building a full- 


rigged schooner at the workshop 
of Sir Walter St. Johns Grammar 
School in Battersea. She, too, will 
be sailing the Round Pond before 
long. 

John is one of the three talented 
children of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Dennys, of Bayswater. His 13-year- 
old brother Phil has won an open 
scholarship at the Guildhall School 
of Music for the pianoforte. His 
six-year-old sister Gillian is 
training to be a ballet dancer. 


BIDDING FOR THE BAGGAGE 


A most extraordinary auction 
sale takes place every year in 
Montreal, writes a CN corre¬ 
spondent in Canada. People just 
do not know what they are bidding 
for. 

This is the Canadian Pacific 
Railways sale of unclaimed bag¬ 
gage which has accumulated over 
the past year, and here you will 
find suit-cases and trunks, card¬ 
board boxes and duffle bags, some 
dilapidated, others in good con¬ 
dition. 

The auctioneer gets the bidding 
off to a fast pace, and keeps it 
rolling. Nothing can be opened at 
the sale, the bidders just chance 
their luck. But the sales are well- 
attended, the same people return¬ 
ing year after year, so they must 
find it worth while. 

One woman bought a suit-case 
for three dollars, and inside found 
jewellery worth 100 dollars. 

Trunks belonging to army per¬ 
sonnel are popular, because, as one 


potential buyer put it, expensive 
souvenirs are often inside! 

Many of the buyers are mothers 
of large families hoping to get 
something useful; others are out- 
of-town owners of country stores 
with an eye to a good bargain. 

But of course there are the dis¬ 
appointed ones who, having bid 
several dollars, find on opening 
their prize that its contents arc 
completely worthless. 

But that is all part of the excite¬ 
ment. 


EARLY BIRD 

Having read the recent C N 
article on the First Cuckoo, a 
North Devon reader informs us 
that she heard the cuckoo at 
Mortehoe on February 12. From 
another reader we learn that the 
bird was heard in the Hertford¬ 
shire village of Flamstead (near St 
Albans) as early as February 9. 

(See article, Messenger of 
Spring, on page 6.) 
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LAWYERS IN THE 
HOUSE 

By the CN Political Correspondent 


Prom time to time throughout 
our history attempts have been 
made to stop lawyers sitting as 
M.P.s. Only the other day the 
Commons turned down a plea of 
this kind by a non-lawyer M.P. 

His argument was that if bar¬ 
risters earned more than £100 a 
year by acting for the Crown in 
court cases, they should be dis¬ 
qualified from membership of the 
Commons. 

Parliamentary reformers in most 
democracies have often tried to 
limit the number of “political 
lawyers.” Yet today perhaps 80 
per cent of the United States Con¬ 
gress are lawyers. 

There is nothing like that pro¬ 
portion in the British Commons, 
though it is natural that a body 
which makes laws should attract 
men or women skilled in law. 

In the early years of our Parlia¬ 
mentary system M.P.s were bur¬ 
gesses of the towns and knights of 
the shires (counties). From 1372 
lawyers were forbidden to serve as 
knights of the shires. 

UNLEARNED PARLIAMENT 

When Henry IV called a Parlia¬ 
ment at Coventry in October 1404, 
he directed that no lawyers should 
be returned as members. This was' 
called the Unlearned Parliament. 

Some people say that was be¬ 
cause lawyers were excluded. The 
word “ learned ” is applied in 
Parliament to lawyers today. They 
are always addressed as “the hon. 
(or Right Hon.) and learned ” gen¬ 
tleman, member, or friend. Others 
said the 1404 Parliament was “un¬ 
learned ” because it tried to take 
money and property. from the 



An arresting traffic sign, showing 
a nurse with her finger to her 
lips, stands outside a hospital in 
a Munich street. 


THE HUFF REMAINS 

To decide the thorny question of 
whether or not to abolish the 
“ huffing ” rule in draughts, mem¬ 
bers of the English Draughts 
Association were invited to vote by 
post. The result was 71 in favour 
and 71 against—a situation which, 
in the more lordly game of chess, 
would be called stalemate. 

A great number of members did 
not vote, however, and on the 
assumption that they are not hos¬ 
tile to huffing it has been decided 
to retain this rule. Players will 
still be penalised for not taking an 
opponent's man, whether from 
oversight or merely because it suits 
them. 


Church for the use of the State. 

Up to the time of the first Queen 
Elizabeth there was a rule that 
M.P.s should live in the boroughs 
they represented. Then a Bill was 
brought in which established some¬ 
thing we take for granted today— 
that an M.P. is not a “delegate” 
of the electors he represents, but 
serves the whole country. 

The Tudor Bill was carried by a 
large majority and. then allowed to 
drop, but it led to the ending of 
the earlier rule about where M.P.s 
should live, and it is important to 
remember that had it been retained 
the great lawyers who led the 
Parliamentary opposition to. the 
Stuart kings would have been 
unable to sit in the 17th-century 
Parliaments. 

FOUNDERS OF THE SYSTEM 

Most of them lived in London, 
outside their constituencies. It was 
they, even more than any other 
class, who laid the foundations of 
our modern Parliamentary system. 

Indeed, many of Parliament's 
rules—especially the more pic¬ 
turesque customs—originated in 
those days. They are a constant 
reminder of our proud heritage. 

Another point might be cleared 
up here. It is generally thought 
our M.P.s were first paid a salary 
in 1911. So they were—by the 
State. But for centuries before 
that they had been paid by their 
constituencies. 

This kind of payment generally 
ceased in Elizabeth Tudor's reign, 
though it existed as late as 
William Ill’s reign. After that, 
until 1911, it was regarded as an 
honour to serve without payment. 


TOWER GROWS TALLER 

Europe’s highest building, the 
Eiffel Tower, will soon be higher 
than ever. The new television 
transmitters, now being installed in 
place of the ones damaged last 
year by fire, will raise the height 
to 1033 feet. 

The French and British flags will 
be flown side by side from the top 
of the tower during the Queen's 
visit to Paris next month. 


Gadgets Galore 

Continued from page 1 

on the Farm, and the Bed of the 
Future, as well as the latest collec¬ 
tion specially made for The 
Admirable Crichton. 

Being first and foremost an 
artist, Emett usually draws his in¬ 
ventions first, in wonderful detail 
and complete with notes about 
just how they are to work. Then 
they come to life wherever there is 
room for them. The Bed of the 
Future, for instance, was built in 
a nearby blacksmith's forge with 
the smithy downing tools to help 
in his spare time. 

All the gadgets for The Admira¬ 
ble Crichton adds greatly to the 
entertainment of A film to which 
everyone can look forward. 
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It’s good to be alive 



Chappie, a three-ycar-oJd husky 
dog at the London Zoo, has just 
been let out of his cage and shows 
his joy by vaulting a fence. He 
has become so tame that he has 
the run of the Gardens. 


NEW HOME FOR 
WHITE RHINO 

Increased poaching is threaten¬ 
ing the existence of the white 
rhino, and the Uganda government 
is considering moving some speci¬ 
mens of this rare animal to the 
Murchison Falls National Park. 

Most of the white rhinos in 
Uganda'are found in the West Nile 
district, near the Sudan border. 
There are believed to be fewer 
than 300 left in Uganda and less 
than 2000 in the whole world. 

A biologist has gone to the West 
Nile to study the white rhino’s 
feeding habits and find out if 
vegetation and conditions in 
general are similar to those in the 
National Park. If so, the next 
difficulty is first catching and then 
carrying a number of white rhinos 
by lorry.' 

CHILLY ART 

Mr. Ronald Duthaler, a chef in 
the Cunard liner Caronia, is a 
clever sculptor in an unusual 
material—ice. He is always pro¬ 
viding some glistening piece for the 
sideboards of the Caronia’s dining 
saloons, and his subjects range 
from mermaids to a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln—the latter at 
the request of an American lady 
passenger. 

Having selected a block of ice. 
weighing about 300 lb. he sets to 
work, and in about two hours 
shapes a chilly masterpiece from 
it. Mr. Duthaler is also a gifted 
maker of model ships, and is work¬ 
ing on one of the Mayflower which 
will eventually serve as the centre¬ 
piece of an ice display to mark the 
forthcoming voyage of the May¬ 
flower II. 

HIS STRANGE PET 

Richard Potts, a Wolf Cub in a 
North London Pack, has an un¬ 
usual pet. 

One day, when shopping for his 
mother, he saw an extraordinary 
creature in a jam jar and was told 
that it was a locust that had arrived 
in a crate of bananas. 

„Richard, or “Potts” as he is 
generally known, looked so long¬ 
ingly at the insect that the green¬ 
grocer gave it to him, jar and all. 

Now the locust lives in a tall 
box with a glass front which 
Richard made for his pet. Perched 
there on a large twig,, it lives quite 
happily on grass from the garden. 


News from Everywhere 


A New Zealand sheep-shearing 
expert, Mr. W. G. Bowen, has been 
invited to Britain to demonstrate 
his methods. Mr. Bowen once 
sheared 456 sheep in nine hours—a 
world record. 

A recent report from a depot of 
the Commonwealth trans-Antarctic 
expedition, 300 miles south of 
Shackleton base, tells how scraps 
of seal-meat were thrown from the 
edge of the sea to several killer 
whales who rose for the titbits like 
sea-lions in a .zoo. 

JAPAN LEADS 

Japan was the world’s leading 
shipbuilding country last year. Of 
the world’s total of 6,673,701 tons, 
26 per cent was launched in Japan, 
21 per cent in Britain, and 15 per 
cent in Germany. 

British Railways' parcel vans 
are to be equipped with two-way 
radio. 

An underwater mountain 9000 
feet high has been found by a 
British Survey ship off the Mozam¬ 
bique coast. It has a flat top like 
South Africa’s Table Mountain. 

The word “native” is to be 
dropped from all official publica¬ 
tions in Rhodesia. The word 
“African” will be used instead. 

Nearly £92,000,000 was spent on 
Press advertising in Britain last 
year, an all-time record. 


A display of Britain's atomic 
energy programme, arranged by 
the Board of Trade and the 
Atomic Energy Authority, is to 
tour the six Australian State 
capitals during the year. 

RETURN JOURNEY 

A man dressed as Dick Turpin 
has ridden from Yorkshire to Lon¬ 
don with a petition to Parliament 
asking for better roads. It was 
signed by 63,000 people. 

A parents’ conference has been 
held in Australia’s Outback—with 
speakers hundreds of miles apart. 
The Royal Flying Doctor Service 
offered the use of its radio network 
for the conference. 

A Roman toilet set, with eye¬ 
brow tweezers and a toothpick, has 
been unearthed at Ardleigh, Essex. 


Wayside worker 



One of London’s last chair re¬ 
pairers plies his ancient craft in 
Belgrave Square. 




Why don’t YOU become a 
YOUNG EXPLORER of the 

CHILDREN’S 
Booh dub 

BOOKS published at up to 
12/6 — YOURS—for ONLY 4/-! ^ 

You can he like thousands of YOUNG EXPLORERS of the 
Children’s Book Club (all over the world) who enjoy the thrill of 
receiving each month, a grand, “ proved-popular ” book of action 
and adventure, by a favourite author. And you, too, will get them 
for only 4s. 0d., instead of the price elsewhere of 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d., 

10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d.! These first-class Club Editions—clearly 
printed—well-bound— usually illustrated —are books you will be 
thrilled to read—proud to call your own., There is no other club 
like this—members everywhere are amazed at the value of these 
“ junior best-sellers,” usually costing as much as 12s. 6d.—for 
only 4s. Od. There is no membership fee —and you receive all the 
exciting things shown below— FREE —as soon as you join. 

JUST LOOK AT THESE FINE TITLES! 

Recent and coming selections—at only 4s. Od. to 
members—include : THE HILL OF THE RED FOX 
by Allan McLean (Published at 8s. 6d.) ; THE 
ADVENTURES OF BEN GUNN by R. F. Delder- 
field (12s. 6d.) ; BIGGLES’ CHINESE PUZZLE 
by Capt. W. E. Johns (8s. 6d.) ; UNDERWATER 
ADVENTURE by Willard Price (9s. 6d.) ; RIDERS 
AND RAIDS by M. E. Atkinson (9s. 6d.) ; RETURN 
TO THE LOST PLANET by Angus Macvicar 
(8s. 6d.) ; POMEROY’S POSTSCRIPT by Mary Fitt 
(8s. 6d.) ; SMUGGLERS COVE by Marianne 
Macdonald (10s. 6d.) ; HOOF BEATS by Peggie 
Cannam (10s. 6d.). 

ALL wonderful value—ALL popular books ! 


FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY 


To The Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Book Club, and agree to purchase the book issued each 
month to members at a cost of 4s. (postage 9d.). I agree to continue my membership 
for a minimum of six books and after that may cancel when I like. 

| [ * I will pay for selections on receipt. Children’s Newspaper!Mar, ’57 

j • * I enclose 28s. 6d. for 6 months* subscription, 

1 —‘ * Place V in the space left, as required. 


FREE 

A fine, two-colour 
Badge and an ex¬ 
citing Secret Code, 
when you join, 
and every month, 
members* own 
Club Magazine, 
Children’s Choice. 
Other FREE 
GIFTS, too ! 

JOIN NOW! 


Name. 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


Address . 


Please send 6 months’ advance payment if Overseas. 
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CHOCOLATE ROUND THE WORLD 

New travel film in colour 



Puzzle picture 

This is just a clever camera angle on a spiral staircase in a 
London office close to Fleet Street. 


SOMETHING LIKE AN IGLOO 


Certain that most of our young 
readers have a sweet tooth, we can 
thoroughly recommend a fine 
round-the-world film in colour 
which will soon be showing in 
some of Britain’s cinemas. 

Called Chocolate Odyssey, it has 
been ' made for Cadbury’s to 
demonstrate how people of many 
lands, with widely different'tastes 
in food, all share the enjoyment of 
a bar of good chocolate. Britain 
is the biggest exporter of chocolate 
in the,world, so we all have a 
special interest in this enjoyment. 

This film voyage opens in a 
burst of colour and movement 
with some African dancers at the 
Cape, and then, for the next hour. 


Stamp News 

^eorge Bernard Shaw’s portrait 
is on a stamp issued by 
Rumania. He is already pictured 
on a Russian stamp. 


r £’ms is a new Australian issue. 

It shows her territory in the 
Antarctic, and is the first of a com¬ 



pletely new series of stamps for 
use in the area. 


'J'he Boy Scouts Association ex¬ 
pect to gain some £50,000 
from the sale- of special souvenir 
covers to be sold at their Golden 
Jubilee Jamboree at Sutton Cold¬ 
field in August. 

stamp to commemorate her 
1957 Children’s Games is pro¬ 
posed by Brazil next month. 

Sunlight works the 
phone 

A new kind of photo-cell 20 
times ' more sensitive than the 
selenium type of cell already so 
widely used has now been made. 
Selenium cells, which convert light 
into electricity, are used in the 
meters with which photographers 
estimate the exposure needed; they 
are also used in many kinds of 
counting devices, in burglar alarms, 
and in railway signalling. 

The new cell, which has been 
used to operate telegraphs and 
telephones in remote places where 
no electricity is available, depends 
on a thin “wafer” of silicon. The 
cell generates electricity continu¬ 
ously when exposed to sunlight, 
and lasts for years without atten¬ 
tion. 


Boat for his beat 

A permanent police force is to 
be established for eight small 
islands in the Inner Hebrides— 
Easdale, Shuna, ' Scarba, Seil, 
Lunga, Torsay, Luing, and Ker- 
rera. 

The force will consist of one 
policeman—and he will presuma¬ 
bly need a boat for his beat. 


we are flown round the globe—to 
the Pyramids and the Nile, over 
the ocean to Singapore, on to 
Bombay, and then south to 
Colombo in a succession of 
brightly coloured scenes in busy 
streets and tropic landscapes. 

The surf beaches of Australia, 
the vast pastures of New Zealand 
and its snowy mountain-tops are 
visited, too, and we see shopping 
scenes, always in quest of choco¬ 
late, in Hollywood, Calgary, Mon¬ 
treal, Niagara, and New York, 
before we fly home again by way 
of Ireland. 

Admission to the show will be 
by ticket from local confectioners 
or grocers. 


CRY OF THE 
CURLEW 

It happens in the silent hours of 
the night, in areas as far apart as 
Durham and Sussex. As the first 
light of the moon slides across the 
roofs, there may come from the 
sky the strange haunting cry of 
“Croo-wi, crcro-wee.” It is 
promptly echoed and then repeated 
again and again in other corners 
of the sky. 

It is the cry of the curlews mov¬ 
ing to their breeding haunts. 

In recent years - the cry has 
become increasingly familiar in 
this country to many people, for 
the curlews have grown more 
numerous about the North, Mid¬ 
lands, and West. 

Why do they call so much when 
flying by night over the towns and 
villages of England? That is the 
curlew’s own secret. Yet the 
answer seems obvious. What do 
schoolboy ramblers do when 
they - become separated from each 
other by fog? 

Whistle and shout in order to 
keep in touch? Maybe that is 
what the curlews are doing as they 
fly unseen through the night sky. 


Funnibun and friend 



Cherry Towner is out on the 
promenade at Brighton with her 
new friend, Funnibun, a giant 
soft toy. 


The impact of plastics on life 
has even been felt in the Arctic 
Circle now. For centuries the 
Eskimo has lived in an igloo, or 
house of ice-blocks and snow, but 
a recent experiment with one made 
of plastic material is arousing 
interest right across northern 
Canada and beyond. 

Sponsored by the Arctic Division 
of the Canadian Department of 
Northern Affairs, the prototype 
plastic igloo has been constructed 
at Cape Dorset, on Baffin Land, 
overlooking the Hudson Strait. It 
is made of a foam petroleum pro¬ 
duct developed by an American 
chemical company. In design it is 
identical with the snow igloos 


FOR THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST 

A new magazine of special in¬ 
terest to young nature-lovers has 
just made its appearance. It is 
called Junior Naturalist. 

This lively new journal con¬ 
tains articles by experts on various 
fields' of Natural History. In the 
first number, for instance, the 
Curator of Haslemere Museum, 
John Clegg, writes on the fascinat¬ 
ing subject of pond life; Alfred 
Lcutscher on keeping newts; and 
Jack Barwick, Sheffield's meteoro¬ 
logist, on animals and the weather. 

Junior Naturalist is to be pub¬ 
lished six times a year and costs 
Is. 3d. Members of the Junior 
Naturalists’ Association, who pay 
a subscription of 10s. a year, will 
receive copies free, as well as a 
bulletin of special news from other 
young naturalists. 

The Association’s headquarters 
are at the Natural History 
Museum, Wood End, The Cres¬ 
cent, Scarborough. 


which the Eskimos have built for 
centuries. 

It is constructed in two layers on 
a plywood base, and is strong 
enough to bear the weight of two 
men on the dome. The material is 
30 times lighter than water, and the 
experimental igloo can be easily 
lifted by two men. It is dry, wind- 
proof, waterproof, and lets in 
light, and the foam material can 
quite easily be cut with an ordinary 
knife. 

An Eskimo family is now in 
residence testing out this igloo of 
tomorrow. They have named the 
new material “apountingwak,” 
which means “a small likeness to 
snow.” 

Bell overboard and 
back again 

A ship's bell was hauled up 
among fish caught in the North 
Sea by the Grimsby trawler 
Courtier. The skipper looked at it 
thinking it might be a clue to a 
missing ship. Then he read the 
inscription “Courtier 1929,” and 
noticed that his own ship's bell was 
missing from its usual place on the 
front of the wheelhouse. 

The securing bolt had snapped 
and the bell must have gone over¬ 
board when the ship rolled. 

Fortunately her trawl astern 
picked it up. 


Beginner’s luck 

On his first visit to Uganda, an 
18-year-old boy from Kenya 
landed a Nile perch weighing 
120 lb. 

It was the biggest fish ever 
caught in Uganda waters of the 
Nile, beating the previous record 
by 18 lb. 


RIDDLE OF THE 

SANDS 

Fishermen of Eyemouth, Ber¬ 
wickshire, are worried by a sand 
ridge which forms at the harbour 
entrance from time to time and 
makes it unusable except at high 
water. 

The Hydraulics Research Station 
at Wallingford, Berkshire, which 
specialises in such problems, has 
been consulted and has built a 
large-scale model' of Eyemouth 
Harbour. Generators have been 
provided to reproduce the exact 
conditions of waves and tides, and 
radio-active soda glass particles 
from Harwell will act as “tracers ” 
to show how the sand in the model 
is moved by the waves. 

In this way it is hoped to solve 
the problem of Eyemouth’s shift¬ 
ing sands. 


AURORA CAMERA 

A special type of camera is to 
be used in Britain for studying the 
Northern Lights, or Aurora 
Borealis, during the International 
Geophysical year. It automatically 
takes pictures of the sky at inter¬ 
vals of one minute. One such 
camera was used during last winter 
in the Antarctic for pictures of 
the Aurora Australis. 


Cars and people 

The United States has 344 motor 
vehicles for every 1000 citizens, a 
higher proportion than any other 
nation. Next comes Canada with 
229 for every 1000 citizens; New 
Zealand 215; Australia 196. Then 
there is a big drop to Sweden with 
76, and Britain with 75. 

These figures were given at the 
recent International Motor Show in 
New Zealand. 

Britain has the highest density 
of vehicles—19 for every mile of 
road. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handlo with 

new blade firmly Held. 

by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4d. 

. Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and. 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electrio 
.Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd. t Tlnchley, London, N.12 



RADI0H0LDSTHEFUTURE 

LEARN PRACTICALLY 

Build this one-valve 
set. Parts supplied 
separately. Easy, in¬ 
structive, useful. 
Ranges the conti¬ 
nent. For full circuit 
drawings and wiring 
diagrams 

send... I'O 
PLUS Hd. STAMP TO 

OCEAN RADIO 

High St., Lutterworth, Leicester 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Adventures 
of a cabin 
boy 

Jhere’s a story within a story in 
The Adventures of Samuel 
Poppleton, Esquire, which we can 
hear in BBC Children's Hour this 
Thursday. 

In this new play by Margaret 
Potter, two children visit Mr. 
Poppleton, the antique dealer, 
whereupon he recounts his thrill¬ 
ing adventures when he was a 
cabin boy many years ago aboard 
the Saucy Jane. Old Poppleton is 
played by Herbert Smith, and Pop¬ 
pleton as Sam, the cabin boy, by 
Philip Jenkinson. 

Sam’s troubles begin when, 
after rescuing an old man in a 
street 1 fight, he discovers that a 
little ivory figure has been put in 
his pocket. It involves him with a 
gang of crooks on the trail of 
diamonds. 

Natural History quiz 

James Fisher, the bird expert 
whom you have often met in 
BBC Television, joins Julian 
Huxley and Dr. Humphrey Hewer 
on the panel of Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? this Thursday for a 
Natural History edition. After its 
recent trips to Paris and Brussels, 
this famous quiz game will be back 
in the Lime Grove studios. 

Challengers are the Castle 
Museum, Norwich, and the County 
Museum, Warwick, both noted for 
their natural history collections. 

The thieving Jackdaw 

JjOOK out for a new angle on the 
famous Jackdaw of Rheims in 
BBC Children's TV this Thurs¬ 
day (March 21). The poem by 
R. H. Barham about the bad 
bird that steals the Cardinal’s ring 
will be read by Jean Ford. As the 
story develops it will be illustrated 
by rapid cartoon sketches. 


OUT AND ABOUT WITH 
THE ROVING EYE 


Jn a darkened room in the BBC 
Design Department the other 
afternoon I was one of a party 
watching a private TV “excur¬ 
sion ” with the newest Roving Eye. 
First we saw scenes in Regent’s 
Park, and, only 15 minutes later, 
model boats in the sailing pond on 
Hampstead Heath, some three 
miles farther on. Not long after¬ 
wards, seeing life through the same 
Roving Eve, we were travelling 
southwards along busy streets 
until the actual building we were 
sitting in came in sight. 

The demonstration was to show 
off the easy manoeuvring abilities 
of Roving Eye II, which has many 
improvements on its predecessor. 
Completely self-contained, Roving 
Eye II is smaller and more com¬ 
pact. Yet it can work over greater 
ranges from its base with the 
addition of a 45-foot mast which is 
shot upwards by pneumatic action 
and used while the vehicle is 
stationary. 

When on the move the Roving 
Eye sends its vision signals through 
a six-element aerial which is kept 
pointing in the right direction by 
gyro-compass, no matter how the 
vehicle may twist and turn on its 
journey. 



Roving Eye I has only one 
camera; the new model has two, 
one of which (as the photo shows) 
is raised through the roof. The 
second -camera can take shots 
through the windscreen or side 
window, or be set up nearby like 
an ordinary outside broadcast 
camera when the unit is at rest. 


No guns here 

When you hear a shot fired in a 
radio or TV play, don’t 
imagine it was necessarily caused 
by a . gun or revolver. BBC 
engineers have recently developed 
what they call a “gunshot genera¬ 
tor,” which gives realistic shooting 
effects by purely electronic means. 
It can provide single shots, or the 
sound of machine-gun fire, with or 
without the whistle of ricochets. 

Drama producers are finding 
that the gunshot generator sounds 
more real than the real thing. 
Blank cartridges as used on the 
stage frequently blast the micro¬ 
phone with a sound more like a 
sneeze than a gunshot. 


Robin Hood round the world 


J’his weekend sees the finish of 
shooting at Walton-on-Thames 
film studios of the second series of 



Bernadette O’Farrell (Maid Marion) and George 
Benson (Sir Cedric) in a recent episode 


the Adventures of Robin Hood, 
one of the most successful regular 
features on A TV. Viewers will 
continue to see 
adventures until next 
June, when the pre¬ 
sent batch of films 
runs out and Robin 
will be rested for 
about seven weeks. 

Meanwhile, Robin 
Hood is now being 
enjoyed by Australian 
audiences, as well as 
those on the Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian net- 
works. Television 
stations in Western 
Germany are also fol¬ 
lowing his exploits. In 
Japan, where Robin 
Hood is the latest 
craze, the sound-track 
is faded down while 
Japanese actors speak 
the words in their 
own language. 


The King who joined ‘ 
the crowds 

T*eter Asher, of Jennings at 
School fame, and one of the 
busiest boy actors ; in radio and 
television, plays his first royal part 
in BBC Children’s T V next 
Tuesday. In The Runaway King, 
by Estelle Holt, he is the youthful 
Louis XIV of France. 

The story is based on what is 
believed to be a true incident in 
the life of that great monarch. 
One day, as a boy, he is said to 
have escaped from the Palace and 
mingled with the crowds outside, 
to the consternation of the Court. 

The cast includes Raymond Rol- 
lett, Patrick Cargill, and Jack May, 
whom you may remember as the 
foppish Joseph Sedley in Vanity 
Fair. 

The play is a first production by 
Ronald Eyre, one of the new¬ 
comers to TV who are gaining ex¬ 
perience for BBC Schools Tele¬ 
vision later in the year. 

Bird’s-eye view 
of hockey 

Jt looks as if we shall have a kind 
of telescopic bird’s-eye view 
of the England v. South Africa 
Men’s Hockey match at Reading 
next Saturday. Producer Anthony 
Craxton has found that the best 
mounting for the cameras is on the 
w’icket where county cricket is 
played. This is farther from the 
hockey pitch than cameras are 
normally placed, so a camera 
scaffolding will be rigged up to a 
height of 40 feet to get the neces¬ 
sary angle of sight. 

The game has a special interest, 
as the South Africans are the first 
representative side from their 
country to visit Britain. 


Dr. Rendall, Head of the 
Designs Department, told me that 
three more of the new Roving 
Eyes are being built. They will be 
used as TV’s “flying squad,” 
covering urgent news items, such 
as accidents and fires, when camera 
and crew are wanted at short 
notice. 


Putting it on record 

Peter Sellers and Michael Ben- 
tine recently received a new 
kind of fan mail in appreciation of 
their Associated-Rediffusion series, 
Yes, It’s the Cathode Ray Tube 
Show. It took the form of a seven- 
and-a-half-minute thank you mes¬ 
sage recorded on tape. 

The sender, Mr. P. Stilwell, of 
Coventry, spoke his humble and 
sincere gratitude for the fun the 
show had given him and his 
friends. He explained that he dis¬ 
likes writing letters, but had to 
express his thanks somehow. 

The gesture gave such pleasure 
at Television House that Messrs. 
Sellers and Bentine, together with 
Producer Ken Carter, have sent 
Mr. Stilwell a reply on tape, in¬ 
cluding an act by the two Goons. 


Some new 
notions 
wanted 


J have been talking to smiling 
Eric Robinson, chubby-faced 
conductor of the BBC television 
orchestra. He tells me that he and 
Producer Paddy Foy are looking 
for fresh ideas for Music for You. 
After an almost continuous run of 
two-and-a-half years, this popular 
programme came off for a rest a 
fortnight ago. 

“The BBC would like us to go 
on with it non-stop,” said Eric. 
“But there's a limit! If viewers can 
give us some new notions for mak¬ 
ing T V music look good, as well 
as sound good, we shall be de¬ 
lighted. Meantime, we think Music 
for You needs a rest and a shake- 
up.” 

Eric Robinson has now con¬ 
ducted more than 1200 perform¬ 
ances for television. He began his 
TV career in 1936, playing leading 
second violin and guitar in the 
world’s first Television Orchestra 
at Alexandra Palace. 

Keeping our buses 
up to the mark 

\\Te usually take our public trans¬ 
port for granted. Buses rarely 
break down, and never, in my ex¬ 
perience, run out of fuel. Some¬ 
body would get into serious trouble 
if they .did. > -». 

But how is a fleet of buses and 
coaches kept in trim? We can see 
the whole process in a live out¬ 
side broadcast in BBC Children’s 
TV next Tuesday. Cameras will 
be taken to the biggest' mainten¬ 
ance garage in Leeds. Here hun¬ 
dreds of buses are serviced every 
day, repaired, cleaned, greased, 
oiled, and re-fuelled. Everything 
works to a rigid timetable and 
scores of mechanics are kept busy 
throughout the 24 hours. 

Our guide will be John Lodge, 
who is best known in the North 
for his sports broadcasts. 


Brian travelled in a crate 

Jt is just a month since Brian 
Johnston made his air trip to 
Paris in a crate marked “Live¬ 
stock.” His impressions, recorded 
en route, will be heard in BBC 
Children's Hour next Saturday 
(March 23). Since giving you these 
stories a fortnight ago, I have had 
a word with Brian. 

He. says he had a real dog’s 
journey, starting with a run to 
London Airport in a van with 
5000 day-old chicks as company. 

In the R.S.P.C.A. depot at the air¬ 
port, he was put in a kennel along¬ 
side that of Caesar, a ferocious 
Alsatian, who subsequently barked 
all the way to Paris! 

The broadcast, in his view, 
achieved its object of discovering 
whether travelling livestock get fair 
treatment. 

“The animals, do very well 
indeed,” said Brian. 



Brian Johnston finds out just what 
an animal goes through 
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PROUD 


NEW CAPITAL IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The British West Indies ore marching towards full 
independence, and with this goal in view they are soon 
to be federated. Trinidad, Jamaica, Barbados, and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands are to,become one united 
group under one central government. In about five years’ 
time, the Federated West Indies will become a new self- 
governing Dominion within the Commonwealth. 
Meanwhile, after much controversy, the site for the seat of 
government has been chosen. The Federal Capital will be 
in Trinidad, here pictured and described by Anne Bolt, 
who has just returned from a tour of the West Indies. 


Jf you look at 
the map of 
the Caribbean, 
you will see that 
the West Indies 
are spread in a 
wide arc from 

Jamaica down to 
South America. 

They are little 

islands scattered 
far and wide in a 
sea. covering 
750,000 square 
miles. To get 
agreement about 
a suitable capital for the new 

Federation was a thorny problem, 
for naturally there were rival 
claimants for the honour. But 
after much discussion, the problem 
was settled by ballot, and the 

honour goes to Trinidad, the most 
southerly island of the West 
Indies. 

Discovered by Columbus in 
1498, Trinidad was colonised by 
Spain and remained in Spanish 



On the lake of asphalt 


possession until 
captured by the 
British in 1797. It 
has an area of 
1864 square miles 
—about the size 
of Lancashire. 
The population 
in 1954 was esti¬ 
mated to be 
nearly 700,000. 
about one-fifth 
of whom live in 
the capital, Port 
of Spain. Most 
of the people are 
of African descent, but there are 
also great numbers of East Indians 
and some Chinese. The white 
population is largely of English 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
origin. 

OIL FROM THE SEA 

The natural resources of the 
island are considerable, foremost 
among them being oil. There'are 
many oilfields in the south, and 
deep-sea drilling looks like opening 
up fresh sources of supply. There 
is an oil refinery near San 
Fernando which covers about 
3000 acres and employs more than 
5000 people. 

In the oilfield area of Trinidad 
is the famous Pitch Lake, covering 
over 100 acres. Scientists think 
that this lake probably originated 
during a period of earth tremors. 
Crude oil seeped up through 
cracks in the underground rocks 
and filled up a depression in an 
extinct volcano. During hundreds 
of years the action of sun and 



The foreman on a cocoa plantation 
using a conch shell to summon the 
workers 



Polishing the cocoa beans by foot—Dancing the Beans, they call it 









Handsome buildings in Port of Spain, capital of Trinidad 



Cricket, glorious cricket! 


and goes on: 


wind has transformed the crude 
oil into pitch, or asphalt, widely 
used for surfacing roads and pave¬ 
ments, roofing, and flooring. In 
the last 75 years nine million tons 
of asphalt have been taken from 
this lake, yet the level has dropped 
only 30 feet. 

Before oil and asphalt were in 
such demand, Trinidad’s wealth lay 
in agriculture, and the island still 
exports big quantities of sugar and 
epeoa. Much fruit is also grown 
in the steamy heat of this tropical 
island. You can see Trinidad 
stamped on top-grade oranges and 
grapefruit, and coconuts are also 
exported. 

CAY ISLAND 

Though largely dependent on 
natural resources, Trinidad feels 
that the time has come to indus¬ 
trialise, Industry can help to em¬ 
ploy her rapidly expanding popula¬ 
tion, raise living standards, and 
lower the cost of many goods which 
at present have to be imported. 
Already she has a group of highly 
varied industries, and they are in¬ 
creasing production. Time-re¬ 
corders and typewriters are-assem¬ 
bled; there arc several shirt 
factories, a packaging factory, and 
a glass works; a number of people 
are employed in making paints and 
building boats; and a big cement 
plant has recently been opened. 

All this sounds as if Trinidad is 
a very workaday place, whereas it 
is in fact one of the world's gayest 
islands. It is, for instance, famed 
for its calypso songs, witty com¬ 
mentaries on life and politics. One 
typical calypso starts: 


They were all out by a quarter to 

three, 

With those friends of mine, 
Ramadhin and' Valentine. 

Among other gay features of the 
island are the Steel Bands. They 
started in the days of trade depres¬ 
sion, when work was scarce and 
money scarcer, and the young 
people amused themselves by saw¬ 
ing up old oil drums to make 
music. Steel Bands have since 
become very popular, and one or 
two of them have given highly 
successful performances in Britain 
and other countries overseas. 

Trinidad is also the home of. a 
world-famous carnival. For four 
days and nights,, every year just 
before Lent, the streets are full of 
dancers. Neighbours get together 


in groups of dragons, robbers, or 
Red Indians, and sporting clubs 
stage pageants of various kinds. 
There are special carnival com¬ 
petitions for children, too, but any 
boy can join one of the big groups 
as a Roman page, a midshipman, 
or a drummer-boy—if he is tough 
enough to dance through the 
streets in the tropical sun for four 
hours at a stretch. 

Yes, Trinidad is a gay island, 
indeed! It is also a friendly 
island, where people of many races 
live together in harmony. Now 
it has been singled out for the 
honour of providing a capital for 
the new Federation of the West 
Indies. And, all things con¬ 
sidered, most people now feel that 
it is the most suitable choice. 


What a blow for the famous 
M.C.C., 


Loading sugar cane on to the railway 
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MESSENGER OF 
SPRING 

List—’twas the Cuckoo—O 
with what delight 
Heard / that voice! and catch 
it now, though faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting 
into air, 

Yet not to be mistaken. 

Tn those memorable lines, 
Wordsworth spoke of a 
delight which all of us share— 
that same delight which Delius 
expressed in his beautiful 
music. On Hearing The First 
Cuckoo In Spring. 

That we are all interested 
in the cuckoo is shown by 
the frequency with which it 
flies into the correspondence 
columns of our newspapers. 
You have to be an early bird 
y&urself if you would claim to 
be the first to hear it. 

Yet the cuckoo is not really 
deserving of all this attention. 
This blithe newcomer is a 
delinquent; a bird who “ builds 
not for himself” but steals 
another’s nest; and whose 
notes, moreover, are far less 
melodious than those of most 
of the singers in the great 
chorus of Spring. 

What then is the secret of 
this bird’s attraction? It lies, 
surely, in the promise of that 
distinctive call. We hear the 
cuckoo—and suddenly it is 
Spring. 


UP IN THE MORNING 
EARLY 

Tt seems that some London 
schoolchildren may have to 
get to school earlier in the morn¬ 
ing in order to ease the-strain 
on rush-hour buses. 

Of course, starting school 
earlier means getting home 
earlier. It also means getting 
up earlier—and there’s the rub, 
for as a rule it’s only alarm- 
clock .manufacturers who can 
see wisdom in that. 

Most of us are inclined to 
agree with the old song: 

Oh, it's nice to get up in the 
morning, 

But it’s nicer to stay in bed. 


Bigger heads 

Y"'hildren’s heads are getting 
bigger. 

This astonishing piece of in¬ 
formation comes from ah 
American firm which has sold 
more than ten million hats since 
1941. 

But the cause is not, appar¬ 
ently, a growth of conceit in the 
young. The swollen heads are 
simply part of a general im¬ 
provement in the bodily develop¬ 
ment of children in recent years. 
Better feeding and wiser ideas 
about diet are no doubt 
responsible. 

But in any case the size of 
heads is unimportant; it’s what 
they contain that really matters. 


I 


THEY SAY ... 

am convinced that Britain is 
the best place in the world. 

Sir William Lawther 


Meeting-place of Premier anti President 

This is the well-known Mid-Ocean Club, at Tucker’s Town, Bermuda, 
where a meeting between Mr. Macmillan and President Eisenhower, 
accompanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Dulles, has been 
arranged for this weekend. The building stands on a spur of land 
jutting into the almost landlocked waters of Castle Harbour at the 
northern end of Main Island. The Mid-Ocean Club has a famous 
golf course on which many leading golfers have tried their skill. 


SPRINGTIME 

'T'here is no time like Spring, 
When life’s alive in every¬ 
thing, 

Before new nestlings sing, 

Before cleft swallows speed their 
journey back 
Along the trackless track. 

Christina G. Rossetti 


Tn any career it helps to have 
some kind of genius. I’ve 
got it—but it happens to be in 
the person of my brother. 

Walt Disney 

"Public buildings should be 
gems of art—not hives for 
clerks to drink tea in. 

Sir Albert Richardson, P.P.R.A. 

Chakespeare is murdered year 
^ in and year out in schools 
in the interests of the General 
Certificate of Education and as 
lip service to culture. 

Mr. Michael Croft , 
Director of the Youth Theatre 

T eadership cannot be learned 
^ out of books. It comes by 
practice. 

Lord Rowallan , Chief Scout 


OUR HOMELAND 


Half-timbered houses at 
Alcester, Warwickshire 


There’s always hope 

'Those of us who are not 
x shining athletes at school 
need not despair of sporting 
honours in years to come. The 
Marquess of Exeter (better 
known as Lord Burghley) has 
revealed that at Eton he never 
even reached the semi-finals of 
the hurdles. 

But he later became one of the 
greatest hurdlers of all time, a 
Gold Medal won in the Olympic 
Games of 1928 being among his 
many honours. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children' 1 s Newspaper , 
March 26, 1927 . 

CAne of the most amazing 
^ exhibits at the British Indus¬ 
tries Fair just held at Birming¬ 
ham was a bicycle, fully 
equipped and ready to ride away, 
to sell retail for £2 19s. 6d. 

This would have been deemed 
impossible 20 years ago; indeed, 
30 years ago a much worse 
machine would have cost £18. 

It is a striking illustration of 
the economy of labour that has 
come about. Wages, of course, 
are very much higher now that 
- bicycles are very cheap than in 
the old days when bicycles were 
very dear. The fall in costs, in 
spite of dearer materials and 
higher wages, is the result of 
making a very large number of 
bicycles at once and making each 
part separately by machinery, 
the process known as mass pro¬ 
duction. 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. Do you know the mean¬ 

ing of these abbrevia¬ 
tions: N.U.R., B.E.A., 
Q.C., K.G., B.O.A.C., 
K.T., C.B.? 

2. In what action did 

Nelson lose his right 
arm? 

3. What common words are 

derived from the names 
. of Sweden, Bayonne, 
Mosul? 

4. Who made the first 

successful parachute 
descent? 

5. Which English sovereign 

had the longest reign? 

6. What is a cabal? 

Answers on page 12 


Think on These Tilings 

J esus said the first and great 
commandment is that we 
shall love God with all that is 
in us. It is by trying to do this, 
and giving our best to God, that 
we hallow His name. 

We show our respect and duty 
to God by putting Him first on 
His day—Sunday. This is a 
duty—something that we owe to 
God. 

The object of our acts of 
worship in church is to help us 
to make all our life worship, 
that is, something offered to 
God. 

To pray “Hallowed be Thy 
name ” is to pray that we may 
have purity of heart. This 
means that the purpose of our 
life is single and undivided: it 
is the glory of Almighty God. 
When our lives are full of 
selfishness and sin, we dishonour 
God. 

It is when we consecrate our 
lives to His service that we 
honour His name. O. R. C. 


JUST AH IDEA 
As Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
wrote: Prose = words in their 
best order; poetry = the best 
words in the best order. 


Out and About 

''The roadside wood was in a 

x large enclosed park bordered 
by a wall of sandstone blocks. 
As we passed by a small iron 
gate that made a gap in the wall 
we could see many clumps of 
daffodils with their yellow 
flowers full out. The tall trees 
still looked bare, though the 
buds were breaking here and 
there. Another cheering sight in 
the sunny morning was the 
fluttering of a Brimstone butter¬ 
fly after its winter hibernation, 
and then of two Peacocks. They 
are indeed well named, and do 
seem quite gaudy in early spring. 

SONGS FROM THE WOOD 

Almost any country walk in 
spring ought to make one feel 
happy, but now and again it 
becomes rather special. We only 
realised gradually how we were 
accompanied by a great variety 
of songs and calls from the birds 
in the wood, and quickly noted 
some of them as they flitted 
to another tree when we 
approached. Others continued 
to sing on the same perch ; one 
of these was a robin in fine 
form. 

Unless we could see a bird it 
was not easy to tell the owners 
of the different voices, and some 
of those we saw in quick flight, 
like the bullfinch and the green¬ 
finch, were difficult to hear in 
the loud and sweet hubbub 
going on. The chief exception 
was the handsome chaffinch, not 
merely when easily seen but 
even when hidden among the 
trees. The calling of the chaf¬ 
finch, “pink-pink-pink,” rang 
through the wood above every 
other sound. 

BIRD OF MANY NAMES 

Although people have spoilt 
many places with all kinds of 
ugliness, what remains of our 
country is still a beautiful land. 
One important reason is that so 
many of the most attractive 
things are very common. The 
chaffinch is a fine example of. 
this. No other bird is more 
widespread all over Britain. 

Probably no other bird has 
had so many names given to it 
by country folk. Some of these 
still linger. I have heard it 
called the spink, and also the 
chink chaffey, obviously because 
of its well-known call. ■ In the 
south-west and west it used to 
be called pinktwink, a neat way 
of recalling not only its voice 
but some of its plumage which 
has a warm pink to near¬ 
chestnut colour in front. 

SNABBY, BRISKIE, BOLDIE 

It has been called white finch 
and whitewing because of the 
patch of white on the shoulders 
and the white bar farther down 
on each wing. Because it likes 
beech nuts almost as much as 
the brambling does, it has also 
been called beech finch. 

Among many friendly names 
were snabby, briskie, and boldie 
in parts of Scotland. In 
Stirlingshire and also in Rut¬ 
landshire it was known as wet 
bird from a belief that it fore¬ 
told rain, and children would 
sing: “Weet-weet!—Dreep- 

dreep!” C. D. D. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—MARCH 23, 1843 


LONDON BASKS IN 
COMET’S LIGHT 


LONDON—During the past 
week London has lain like an en¬ 
chanted city under the strange 
clear light cast by the greatest 
comet seen since 1811. 

At night the London parks pre¬ 
sented a wonderful scene. The 
walks were lit as clearly as if by 
the morning sun. From high 
buildings, the hills of Kent and 
Surrey and Essex looked unusually 
near in the clear air. 

The great comet has created 
interest and excitement throughout 
the world. Among the first to see 
it in Britain was the famous 
astronomer Sir John Herschel. 

VIVID STREAK 

His first sight of it was from the 
roof of his house at Collingwood, 
near Hawkhurst, Kent, on the 
evening of March 17. All that he 
could make out at that time was 
“A perfectly straight, narrow band 
of extremely bright white cloud, 30 
degrees long and about two 
degrees broad.” 

Excited at his discovery, he 
spent the following evening at his 
telescope. This time he was able 
to see the tail of the comet. The 
tail was a vivid luminous streak, 
but the head was hidden by the 
horizon. 

On March 17 Sir James South 
also viewed the comet from his 
Kensington Observatory. Describ¬ 
ing it, he says: “The train of light 
was seen shortly after seven 
o’clock, and had very much the 
appearance of the 1811 comet. At 
about 7.30 a bright meteor issued 
from the very tip of the tail.” 

LOW ON THE HORIZON 

The comet was unfortunately 
low on the horizon, and when the 
head was eventually seen on 
March 19 all that could be made 
out was a faint nebula which 
rapidly faded on the following 
nights, but the effects of the 
“comet light” persisted. 

In more southern latitudes the 
comet was in a better position for 
viewing. The tail could be seen as 
a brilliant trail. 

In the tropics the comet’s head 
was so far out from the sun’s area 
as to appear for a short time above 
the horizon after sunset. When its 
orbit was nearest the sun it was 


seen in daylight by all on board 
the Owen Glendower, then off the 
Cape, as a short dagger-like object 
close to the sun just before sunset. 

Of all comets so far recorded, 
this one has made the nearest 
approach to the sun. It has also 
the largest tail ever seen, stretch¬ 
ing more than 40 degrees long and 
one degree wide—no less than 200 
million miles long. It is, in fact, 
twice as long as that of the 1811 
comet, which was only 100 million 
miles long. 

At one time the present comet 
was less than 500,000 miles from 
the sun, and stood up to an in¬ 
credible amount of heat, more 
than 47,000 times the amount felt 
on the earth. 

The heat at that period would be 
so great that any material on 
earth, no matter how hard, would 
“run like water.” But the comet 
was exposed to the sun’s immense 
heat only for a short time, as its 
speed exceeded 130,000 miles an 
hour. 

Comets are members of the 
solar system, and are quite dif¬ 
ferent from planets. 

(Another new comet is now to 
he seen. See page 11.) 

Napoleon back again 

PARIS—A petition has been 
handed to the Chamber appealing 
for the head of Napoleon .to be 
replaced on the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, the order of merit 
created by Napoleon 41 years ago. 
The Government has agreed to the 
petition, and the restoration is to be 
made. 

Next Poet Laureate 

LONDON—Mr. William Words¬ 
worth will be created Poet 
Laureate in succession to Mr. 
Robert Southey, the poet and his¬ 
torian who died at his home in 
Keswick, Cumberland, on March 
21 . 

Mr. Wordsworth is another of 
the famous band known as the 
“Lakeland poets,” and shares with 
them a deep love of his native 
hills. He is famous for his rever¬ 
ence for nature and for the sim¬ 
plicity of his style. 


OBSERVATORY GOES WEST 


An electric railway and a head¬ 
quarters for studying the earth’s 
magnetic field do not make good 
neighbours. The Royal Greenwich 
Observatory’s magnetic branch has 
now been forced to make its 
second move, to avoid electrified 
lines. 

The observatory’s work, which 
in modern days is of great im¬ 
portance to radio engineers, began 
ns long ago as 1844 at Greenwich. 
Besides long-term studies of varia¬ 
tions of the earth’s magnetic field, 
the work included the testing and 
calibrating of precision magnetic 
instruments. In 1925 electrification 
of local railways made a move 
necessary, and the observatory 
went to Abinger in Surrey. But 
owing to disturbance from the 


electrified Horsham line another 
move is necessary, and the 
scientists have found what is hoped 
will be an undisturbed location at 
Hartland, north Devon. 

It is 12 miles from the nearest 
line, and the new observatory 
started work on a limited scale 
recently, but will not come into full 
use for some time. 

Chinese elephants 

Wild elephants have been dis¬ 
covered in China! They have been 
seen in the southern forests of 
Yunnan Province, bordering on 
Burma. Reporting the discovery, 
Peking Radio states that there was 
no previous record of wild ele¬ 
phants in China. 
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NEW FILMS 


Comedy of English lawyer and 
drama of Russian princess 


Qne of the funniest films to be 
seen on our screens for some 
time is Brothers in Law, in which 
we follow the experiences of a 
young man setting out to be a 
barrister. 

Everybody is very encouraging 
and hopeful, for he had an ancestor 
who was a judge, and so there is a 
great example for him to follow. 
He soon runs into the sort of 
difficulties and odd experiences 
that any young man going in for 
the law must come up against. But 
they are made so very funny by 
the fact that they occur in such 
quick succession. 

SLAPSTICK 

There cannot be very much 
lively action in a story of this kind 
—which has to depend on law- 
court scenes, and the words of 
people in witness-boxes, and so on 
—and so the film-makers have tried 
to brighten it up with the sort of 
simple, obvious comedy devices 
called slapstick. People-fall over, 
or fall downstairs, or drop things, 
or get hit with things. 

There are also quite a number 
of scenes that are not really con¬ 
nected with the subject at all. For 
instance, the young man plays golf 
as the partner of a judge, and up¬ 
sets him by playing very badly 
because of nervousness, so that 
they lose the game. It is very 



Ian Carmichael 


funny at the time, but it might 
just as well be in a film about any¬ 
thing else. 

However, we can forgive the 
producers, for they have given us 
a very amusing film. 

Ian Carmichael, as Roger, makes 
the novice's first steps very enter¬ 
taining—just as he did a year or 
so ago when he was the young 
soldier in Private’s Progress (also 
made by the same people, the 
Boulting Brothers, and with actors 
also in this film). But much of its 
appeal comes from the little 
character-sketches, some of only a 
minute or two, by the small-part 
players: witnesses or judges, or 
clerks, or other people in court. 

Among the players we see rather 
more of, Miles Malleson is very 
funny as the bumbling old Q.C. 
who takes Roger on as a pupil. 
Terry-Thomas, too, has a splendid 



Yul Brynner, Ingrid Bergman, and Helen Hayes as they appear in Anastasia 


time as a “spiv ” who has so often 
been in the dock that he knows 
more than Roger, his counsel, 
about the best method to put his 
case! 

Richard Attenborough, as 
Roger’s barrister friend, and Irene 
Handl as a dim-witted client help 
to keep the fun going. 

Another recent film, Anastasia, 
is based on one of the un¬ 
solved puzzles of history. When 
the members of the family of the 
last Czar of Russia were killed 
during the revolution in 1917, the 
youngest daughter, Anastasia, may 
have escaped. At the end of this 
film, which is all about her, we are 
still not sure whether she did or 
did not. 

Ingrid Bergman gives a thrilling 
performance in the part of a young 
woman who is found in Paris in 
the early nineteen-twenties by a 
group of conspirators headed by 

General Bounine (Yul Brynner). 
Their idea is to get her accepted 
as Anastasia so that they can have 
a share when she claims the mil¬ 
lions of pounds left by the Czar 
in the Bank of England. 

COACHED FOR THE PART 

It is fascinating to watch her 
being coached: she is already of 
the right physical appearance, but 
she has to be told all sorts of 
things that the real Anastasia 
would remember, so that she can 
answer correctly when questioned. 
And every now and then, without 
being told, she seems to know 
something that only the real 
Anastasia could know. 

The biggest danger to the con¬ 
spirators’ scheme is the Dowager 
Empress, Anastasia's grandmother, 
a role made most real by Helen 
Hayes. The scene in which the 
Empress meets the woman who 
may or may not be her grandchild 
will remain in .your memory. 

As well as some first-rate acting, 
this gent of a picture has some 
striking scenes in colour, particu¬ 
larly at the Grand Ball in which 
Anastasia is to be publicly ac¬ 
claimed as the Czar’s long-lost 
daughter. 


THE WAKEFUL 
BADGER 

“It can't be a badger’s track,” 
said a ten-year-old boy who 
recently found a trail of firm, five¬ 
toed footmarks in the mud. “I 
read in a book that badgers hiber¬ 
nate every year.” 

But books are not always right! 
In recent years there has been 
plenty of evidence that badgers do 
not hibernate in Southern England. 
They may sometimes be slow to 
emerge from their deep, under¬ 
ground setts. Yet night after night 
in the face of February snow and 
March winds, Brock wanders 
through the woods to scratch up 
bluebell bulbs, snatch at earth¬ 
worms, mice or rats, and to eat 
acorns and beechmast which the 
birds and squirrels have left. 

BIRTHDAY FORTNIGHT 

In thousands of English woods, 
from Devon to Kent and north¬ 
wards to the Scottish border, this 
is spring-cleaning time for badgers. 
Old bedding comprising bracken 
and grass is heaped outside the 
sett and fresh bedding carried in 
for the recently born cubs. For 
most young badgers have their 
birthday in February, particularly 
during the first fortnight of the 
month. 

Badger-watchers at this season 
of the year see much more of the 
powerful boar than of the sow, 
who tends to remain underground 
with her two or three young. 


ICY RESCUE 

Two 13-year-old Edinburgh 
schoolboys have made a brave 
rescue of a Boxer dog which had 
fallen through the ice 25 yards out 
from the edge of a pond. 

With a rope and a lifebelt, they 
edged their way over the ice. But 
all efforts to get the dog onto the 
lifebelt failed. Eventually they 
managed to persuade it to grip the 
end of the rope with its teeth, and 
then they successfully hauled it to 
safety. 
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ON THE LOOKOUT FOR CRAZY CLARA 


Most of Greenland lies hidden 
under a vast ice shield which in 
places is nearly two miles deep. To 
find out more about it, and add to 
knowledge of Arctic conditions, 
thirty hardy young men of the 
British North Greenland Expedi¬ 
tion, scientists and Servicemen, 
went there in 1952 and stayed two 
years. Now their story has been 
told by their leader, Commander 
C. J. VV. Simpson, in a lavishly 
illustrated book called North Ice 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 37s. 6d.). 

North Ice was the name they 
gave to the observation hut they 
built in the northern part of Green¬ 
land. A party went there by dog- 
sledge, and materials for the hut 
and supplies were dropped by 
planes, one of which crashed on 
the snow-covered ice. Luckily the 
crew were safe, and were later 
taken off by other aircraft. 

BURIED IN FROST 

Six explorers were left behind to 
build the hut in temperatures fall¬ 
ing as low as 72 degrees of frost, 
and three of them stayed on and 
spent the winter there. Their tiny 
home on the ice-cap became buried 
in snow until only the ventilation 
pipes and chimney were visible.' 

This book records many other 
activities in this icy wilderness, the 
central part of which is colder than 
the North Pole. There were sledge 
journeys involving slogging strug¬ 
gles against glaciers so steep that 
the dogs’ paws could not grip; 
there was the ordeal of driving 
tracked vehicles—weasels—across 
hidden crevasses; and there were 
many such minor discomforts as 
frozen boots that could be laced 
up only after they had been worn 
for a time. 

It all showed, as Admiral Willis 
writes in the preface, “that the 
spirit of adventure, the urge to see 
what is on * the other side of the 
hill,’ are still very much alive 
amongst the young men of this 
country.” 


Willis Island is just a tiny atoll 
out in Australia’s Coral Sea, 250 
miles north-east of' Townsville, 
Northern Queensland. But, as a 
weather station, it has great im¬ 
portance to Queenslanders when it 
gives early warning of approach¬ 
ing cyclones. 

These violent, rapidly-travelling 
storms have to be tracked and 
plotted on maps so that warning 
can be given of their approach. 
For identification they are given 
names, and the other day one 
called Crazy Clara hit the northern 
Queensland towns. But little 
damage was done, because the 
three-man weather station on 
Willis Island had given at least 
six days’ warning. 

ONLY INHABITANTS 

Willis Island is only 500 yards 
long and 250 yards wide, with no 
part more than 25 feet above sea 
level. It is in an area of the Pacific 
Ocean little used by shipping. 

Three weather men are the only 
inhabitants, and they are relieved 
each year. They had a hectic time 
in early February as Crazy Clara 
[ approached. Winds reached 120 
| miles an hour; waves 40 feet high 


crashed over the protecting reef 
round the island, and the spray 
swept in over the few rugged build¬ 
ings. 

The 50-foot radio mast swayed 
and bent, but every three hours 
during the cyclone radio signals 
went out, with wind and barometer 
readings, with temperature and 
other details from which Queens¬ 
land’s meteorologists charted 
Clara’s course and intensity. 

Until 1921 Willis Island was 
hardly even noticed, although it 
had been discovered as early as 
1853 by the captain of the ship 
Cashmere, who named the atoll 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT 

The famous Ernest Read 
.Orchestral Concerts for Children 
wind up the winter season with a 
performance at the Royal Festival 
Hall on Saturday, March 23, at 
2 p.m. 

The programme includes the 
Passion and Easter Music from 
Handel’s Messiah and Vaughan 
Williams’ lovely Fantasia on 
Greensleeves. There will be a 
schools’ choir of girls and the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra. 


after the owner of the vessel. But 
it was not till 70 years later that 
Australia made Willis Island 
Queensland’s most important 
cyclone warning station. 

It is no tropical paradise. The 
sea around is alive with sharks, 
and the weather men can go swim¬ 
ming only when the light is good. 
Fishing is difficult on the shallow 
reef because the men are not 
allowed to take a boat out in case 
they get swept away into the vast 
ocean. Occasionally a turtle is 
caught and made into soup. 

CONCRETE BUILDINGS 

Most of the year a soft breeze 
tempers the humid tropical heat, 
and at those times the sea around 
the island is a tapestry of chang¬ 
ing greens and blues clear above 
the brilliant coral. 

The only buildings are rugged 
concrete structures built to resist 
the hurricanes that usually beat 
the island two or three times a 
year between January and May. 
But there is an extensive library, a 
good collection of records, and an 
amateur radio station to keep con¬ 
tact with friends and relatives on 
the mainland. 
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WATCHING FOR 
THE 1AP1AND 

HUNTINGS 

Bird-watchers on the east coast 
are having an interesting time 
watching the Lapland buntings 
which are here in larger numbers 
than usual this season. There are 
at least 150 present on the coast, 
where these little winter visitors 
seldom number more than a dozen 
in a flock. They have also been 
in Cheshire, and on the Northum¬ 
berland coast. 

A bird nesting in Arctic regions 
and migrating south to escape the 
severe winter weather, the Lapland 
bunting is known in America as 
the Longspur because of its long 
hind daws which enable it to run 
well on the ground. You might 
mistake its winter plumage for 
that of a female yellowhammer or 
reed bunting, only it has a russet- 
brown patch on the back of its 
neck and a darker throat. In 
spring the cock has a handsome 
black head and throat. The dis¬ 
tinctive call note sounds like- 
tut-ut-ut-iit, or tickey-tick in flight. 

GOING HOME TO NEST 

The places to look for them on 
the north Norfolk coast are near 
Holme, Cley, Blakeney Point, and 
Salthouse. On the Wash, they may 
be expected around Holbeach, 
Snettisham, and the mouth of the 
River Witham. Farther north they 
may be expected at Tcesmouth. In 
Cheshire they have been chiefly 
around Hoylake. 

The Lapland buntings will prob¬ 
ably remain along our coasts until 
the end of this month or early 
April, before returning to nest in 
Lapland, which is believed to be 
their home. Some may, however, 
be wind-drifted to western Britain 
from Greenland. 

Another winter bird which has 
been in good numbers on the north 
Norfolk coast this winter is the 
brent goose, a small, blackish sea¬ 
side goose, also an Arctic visitor. 


FOUNDERS OF A NATION—new picture-version of the Pilgrim Fathers’ story (3) 



The Mayflower was soon rolling giddily in 
Atlantic storms. Pilgrims who carried food 
across her deck risked their lives. Most of them, 
however, were crowded together in great dis¬ 
comfort in their cramped quarters between 
decks. Then the ship’s main beam broke under 
the force of the waves, and they feared she 
would founder. Luckily one of the Pilgrims 
had a jackscrew. The damaged beam was 
repaired and the little ship was saved. 


They sighted land nine weeks after leaving 
Plymouth. But they were off Cape Cod 
(Massachusetts) and they had hoped to reach- 
the Hudson River, where there was already a 
Dutch settlement. The skipper declared it 
was too dangerous to try to reach the Hudson 
by sailing down this coast in the teeth of 
November gales, and he told his passengers 
they must land in this desolate and then almost 
unknown region. 


The Mayflower entered the natural harbour of 
Cape Cod. The Pilgrims then drew up a 
Covenant whereby they agreed “ to submit 
to such government and governors, laws and 
ordinances as should by a general consent, 
from time to time, be made choice of and 
assented unto.” This, the earliest written 
democratic constitution in history, was signed 
by 41 of the men, and John Carver was elected 
first Governor. 


Their ne^t task was to find a suitable place for 
their settlement. A party of 16 well-armed men 
led by Captain Miles Standish, a former soldier, 
went ashore in a small, boat. After marching 
for about a mile they saw five Indians, who ran 
away. Anxious to explain by signs their peaceful 
intentions, they followed but could not catch 
then\ up. When night fell, they halted to rest 
and posted sentinels. But they had no visitors 
during the hours of darkness. 


How will the newcomers be received by the Indians of Massachusetts ? See next week’s instalment 
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❖ Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . . . 

! ODD-JOBBERS, LTD. 

❖ r 

t By Garry Hogg 

❖ 


Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into a firm 
which they call ODD-]OBBERS, 
LTD., and have advertised that 
they are willing to undertake any 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
story of one of the jobs that came 
their way. 

7. Runaway car 

“Please can you come and help, 
becos my husband has 
injered his nee & cannot use his 
bisikle? I woud be so grateful!. 
Yours truely, Liz Setcher, & 
oblige.” So ran the letter that 
Susan and Nicky received one 
morning and had to puzzle over. 

“She does not say what she 
wants us to do for her husband, 
does she?” Nicky said. 

“Let’s get on our bicycles and 
go and find out,” said Sue. 

It was quite a long way to the 
address on Mrs. Setcher’s note, but 
they came at last to Rose Cottage, 
at the foot of Don¬ 
nelly Rise. Sitting on 
a wooden chair out¬ 
side: the back door, 
with his right leg 
stretched stiffly out in 
front of him, his heel 
resting on a stool, was 
an old man with side- 
whiskers and a stub¬ 
bly beard. Two sticks 
leaned against the 
wall beside him, and 
in his hand was a 
crumpled sheet of 
paper. 

“Liz,” he called out 
over his shoulder, 

“here's visitors for 
ye.” 

A little, apple¬ 
cheeked old lady came 
out of the cottage and 
stopped in surprise. 

“Hallo, dears!” she 
said inquiringly. 

“We are ODD- 
JOBBERS, LTD. 

Susan said. “You 
sent us a letter about a job.” 

“Oh!” said the old lady. “Yes, 
to be sure I did.” She hesitated a 
little, and then added: “A friend 
of mine told me about you. But 
I didn't think you would be quite 
so young.” 

“The lad looks strong,” said Mr, 
Setcher, looking at them keenly. 

“Susan is strong, too,” Nicky 
said hastily. “Very strong. You'd 
be surprised! ” 

The job 

Old Mr. Setcher and his wife 
looked at one another in silence for 
a minute. Then: “What do you 
think, Liz?” he asked. He glanced 
down at the paper in his hand, 
with what looked like a lot of 
names and addresses on it. “It's 
me regulars as I'm worried about, 
you know.” 

His wife laid an affectionate 


hand on his shoulder. “Yes, I 
know, dear. But I feel sure these 
young people will be able to help. 
Even though they are not very big, 
they look willing. You see, my 
dears,” she said, turning to them, 
“my husband doesn’t like to dis¬ 
appoint his regular customers. So 
perhaps ■ " 

“You haven’t told us yet what 
you want us to do,” Susan re¬ 
minded her gently. 

“Oh, of course. How silly of 
me!” she said, and proceeded to 
explain. In the shed over there 
were a lot of logs that Mr. Setcher 
had sawn up and was intending to 
put into sacks and deliver on his 
cycle-trailer to his customers. Un¬ 
fortunately he had had a fall and 
hurt his knee, and it was being 
very slow to mend. That was why 
he was so worried about his cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Oh, that's easy!” exclaimed 
Nicky, who had spotted the trailer 


already. “We'll deliver them all 
for you. We love being on 
bicycles, don’t we. Sue?” 

“Well,” said old Mr. Setcher, 
taking hold of his sticks and rising 
with difficulty to his feet, “I can 
help with the sack-filling, anyway.” 

Nicky picked up his chair. “You 
can sit in the shed and hold the 
sacks while we fill them,” he said. 

The shed was half filled with 
nice round logs about eight inches 
long and three inches thick. A pile 
of sacks hung over a sawing-horse, 
waiting to be filled. Nicky put Mr. 
Setcher's chair alongside it, and 
while the old man held each sack 
open, the youngsters tumbled 
the logs in. Mr. Setcher tied up 
each sack with a length of twine, 
and in less than an hour there were 
twenty and more sacks tied and 
ready for delivery. 

“I can easily fit your trailer on 


to my bicycle,” Nicky said, getting 
out his spanners from his saddle¬ 
bag. It was no more than a 
wooden tray with low sides, 
mounted on a pair of wheels and 
large enough to take two sacks 
comfortably. 

“How much do you charge for 
each sack?” Susan asked. 

“Three shillings, missy,” said 
Mr. Setcher. “Three shillings a 
bag, I charge.” 

They set off. None of Mr. 
Setcher’s “regulars,” as he and his 
wife liked to call them, lived very 
far away, and quite soon half a 
dozen sacks of logs had been de¬ 
livered and paid for and the money 
handed over to Mrs. Setcher. 

Hard work 

“I wish there were two trailers 
instead of only one,” Susan said. 
“It looks such fun.” 

“It is jolly hard work, though,” 
Nicky said, panting a bit. They 
were part way up the long slope 
called Donnelly Rise, and it was a 
good deal steeper than it looked. 
Especially with a load trailing 
behind you! “In fact,” he said, 
with a grunt, “I’ll have to get off 
and walk, I think.” 

Susan, who was a little ahead of 
him, dismounted, too, and waited 
for him to catch her up. He was 
shoving his bicycle vigorously, 
pressing hard on his handlebars so 
as to get more weight behind the 
load. 

“I say, look at that!” Susan 
called out a minute later. “I’m 
sure it’s- 

Startled by the suddenness of 
her exclamation, Nicky raised his 
head and looked up. Not twenty 
yards ahead of them, higher up the 
hill, a small car with its hood 
down was running gently back 
down the hill towards them. And 
—there was nobody in it! 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Nicky. 
“A runaway car!” 

It was not until he had actually 
said the words that the full danger 
of the situation struck him. The 
pavement alongside was scattered 
with people shopping, none of 
whom, surprisingly, seemed to 
have noticed what was happening. 
Everybody seemed to be facing in 
towards the shop windows. 

Jumped for their lives 

Nicky had taken all this in at a 
glance; here was a runaway car, 
only a small one, but running 
backwards and with no one at the 
wheel. It might at any moment 
swing sideways, mount the kerb, 
and run across the pavement 
and- 

“Sue! Quick! Do what I do!” 
Nicky commanded. 

He snatched off the trailer one 
of the two sackfuls of logs and 
Sue snatched up the other. They 
were quite heavy, but in the ex¬ 
citement they seemed as light as 
feathers. 

Continued on page 11 



By now the car was almost on top of them 


Speed on 
wheels 

No. 1 

The year is 1924. The idol of the 
crowd at Brooklands race track 
is Captain (later Sir) Malcolm 
Campbell. But Campbell had an 
ambition which extended far beyond 
Brooklands. He aimed to reach the 
magic speed of 150 m.p.h. Soon he had 
raised the world’s land speed record to 
146.16 m.p.h. at Pendino in Wales. But 
the magic “one-fifty” still eluded him. In 1925 
he returned to Pendine, determined to succeed. Twice his 
great V.12 engined Sunbeam, fitted with Dunlop tyres, 
tore across the measured distance. As he climbed exhausted 
from the cock-pit the timekeepers declared an average speed 
of 150.S7 m.p.h. Malcolm Campbell had given the world 
a new concept 
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The Saddietd 



Even the cow seems to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
photograph. 

The saddle illustrated is the B.15 
STANDARD. Retail price 32/6 Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the fuli 
range. 


The Finest Saddle in the World 


J. 8. BROOKS & CO. LTD.. BIRMINGHAM.3 
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ramps*,, 

Send fo/< this $ mas Ms# fas pis TO-P/1 y 




Here is a grand bargain that no collector can afford to miss ! Send only 
1/- today for this guaranteed unsorted collection of about 500 stamps, 
often containing scarce and unusual stamps. You may not get one of 
the stamps illustrated as they are guaranteed unsorted. The Catalogue 
value of each lot is about 50/-. Just think—40 stamps for Id ! 

WE GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION or your money will 
be refunded. This very valuable offer must be limited to one packet per 
applicant, and is to introduce our latest Approval Books. Don’t delay— 
send I/- today. Please tell your parents when writing. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

(Dept. C.N.I.), 48 Aire Street, Code, Yorks. 


In 1905 the Romantic Island of 

CRETE! 

while still partly a British protectorate, 
issued an attractive set of 5 large colour¬ 
ful stamps. Missing from most collections 
these days, yet I now have enough of 
the scarce reprinting (NOT forgeries) to 
give the cowpleto Mint set (Catalogue 
' value 6/9d.//> 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all genuine collectors requesting one 
of my Discount Approval selections. I 
' also give 50 Different stamps entirely 
free to purchasers, and there is a really 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 
customers. You will not regret obtaining 
your parents' permission to write to: 
G. W. THOMAS (CNCR), 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks, 
enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. 


It* 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 

this month. Have you 
* Rad y 0 u r ghare ? Write 

today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which will he seut ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to everyone who sends 5d. 
in stamps and asks to see our dis¬ 
count Approvals. Take advantage 
of this offer now and increase the 
size and value of your collection. 

Please inform your parents. 

P. OWEN (CN) 
HEYSOMS AVE., CREENBANK, 
NOUTHWICU, CHESHIRE. 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
2)d. lor postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered lor. If 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Parents’ or headmasters’ 
permission required. 


n. - —:— permission requires. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 12), Canterbury, Kent. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 

Wonderful offer of used and unused Q.E.II 
stamps from ANTIGUA, CAYMAN IS., 
NORTH BORNEO, VIRGIN IS., and 

many other “out of the way" Colonies. 
COMPLETELY TREE! Just send 2id. for 
postage, and ask to see British Colonial 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. 

A. E. RUDGE 
Millook, Bude, Cornwall 


FREE—AND POST FREE! 

Another packet of 50 different stamps Is 
offered FREE and POST FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals. Included in this packet are 
large pictorials of FRANCE, PERU, 
PORTUGAL, ITALY, aud many other 
countries. Please get your parents’ permission 
to write for this FREE packet together with 
a selection of stamps on Approval. 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwood Rd., CATERHAM, SURREY 


^/Tien replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
enclose the correct postage 
as requested by the 
Advertiser. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
qu new issues. 

OREAT BRITAIN. &*So!gj£? 0 “’ “ ,U “ 
Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-POST FREE- 

Parents’ signature please if under 14 years. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES. ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


3 Gold Coast FREE 
to everyone ordering one of these 

PACKETS 

lO diff. 

Sudan 1/9 

Zanzibar 1/9 
25 diff. 
Siam 1/9 

Ceylon 1/6 
Israel 4/- 

50 diff. 
Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 
Chile 2/3 

Finland 1/6 
Mexico 2/6 
Bolivia 6/- 

lOO diff. 

Belgium 1/6 
Russia 3/6 
Italy 1/6 

Japan 1/9 
Norway 3/- 
Poland 3/* 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 2£d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (K). 16 Klddermlmter Rd.. Croydon, Sy. 


TRISTAN 


3 large Q.E. 
_ mint pictorials 
via Alllllll M ^presenting a 
DA CUNHA ^ crawfish, flax and 
*'•* wMimci a rockhopper Penguin— 
also 2 colourful large Fr. Antarctica 
Penguin, stamps. Discount. FREE to all 
sending 2id. postage for Approvals. (U.K. 
only.) Please tell your, parents. 

S. REY (TP), 

'10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 
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REAL RADIO CRYSTALSET 



Send 2 id. for illustrated lists . 

: ELVIS PRESLEY 

; ftock’n Rof/ G1TAR 

1 BE UP-TO-DATE I 

■ Play and be popular everywhere, 
i Ideal for Skiffle Groups, Camps, 
Holidays, Parties, etc. 

FREE SELF TUTOR 

that teaches you to play in £ hour. 
No musical knowledge 
required. Not a Toy- 
Real Musical Instru¬ 
ment. For all ages. Made 
of strong styrene material 
with nylon strings. Clear 
mellow tone. Very colour- 
P. & P. 1/6 « * ul dejugtt* 
or C.O.D. . CASH 24 f 6 


Batteries from any shop. Flasn or permanent ■ PRICE 
on/off switch for signalling. Ideal motorists. ( plus 51- post <£- packing. 
Boys, etc. Lightweight. Hanging hook. •. • -C.O.D. extra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (C.N.P.56),623/7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19 


ton / Inc. 'phones 
phones ZU/" 30/-. 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 

NOT A TOY! Earphones essen¬ 
tial. Ideal for Bedrooms, 

Invalids, Private listening. 

Radio-minded boys. etc. NO ELECTRICITY, 
NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite J 
case—unbreakable. Perfect Present, 
Radio’s finest value. 4" X 2“ X 4". Plus 1 
1/9 post and packing. C.O.D. extra. * 

SEARCHLIGHT TORCH 

, 3 COLOUR BEAMS. 350 FEET RANGE 

716 





giuc Evans, of Sale and Lan¬ 
cashire, is not only the captain 
of England’s successful Rugby 
Union XV, but he is also doing a 
fine job of work in helping the 
brilliant young Manchester United 
team in their quest for the season’s 
big soccer honours. He is in charge 
of all the physical training at Old 
Trafford. Eric Evans certainly sets 
an example to the young foot¬ 
ballers, for at the age of 32 he is 
one of the fittest and toughest of 
all Rugby players. 

t JuDY Grinham, who won an 
Olympic gold medal for back- 
stroke swimming, is determined to 
become a freestyle champion. She 
has got time off from her job to 
enable her to have two training 
sessions most days. 

A. schoolboys’ soccer interna¬ 
tional will be played on Ply¬ 
mouth Argyle’s ground on Satur¬ 
day, when England meet Eire. Of 
the ten previous schoolboy inter¬ 
nationals, England have won five, 
Eire four, and one has been drawn. 
On their last two appearances in 
England, the boys of Eire lost 0—8 
and 1—9. 

Badminton 

champions 

'Jbus weekend the 47th All- 

England Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships will be . staged at the 
Empire Pool, Wembley. More 

than 200 players, representing 16 
different countries, will compete. 
Eddy Choong, the imperturbable 
Malayan, now a law student in 
London, will be attempting to win 
the men’s singles title for the 
fourth time, while Margaret 

Varner, from Texas, may com¬ 

plete 'the hat-trick in the women’s 
singles. One of her greatest threats 
is our own Heather Ward. 

Most -ivorthy 

When the South African Com¬ 
bined Universities ■ Rugby 
party arrived in this country for 
their playing lour late last year, 
they brought with them a mounted 
sable antelope head, which they 
promised to present to their “most 
worthy opponents.” The winners 
of the award were the French “B ” 
international team, whom the 
Sables beat in Paris on the last day 
of their playing programme. Dur¬ 
ing the whole tour the South 
Africans won 10, lost 6, and drew 
6 of their games. 

IfJOTH England’s men and women’s 
hockey teams will be in action 
on Saturday. The men will meet 
the visiting South African tourists, 
at Reading, while the English 
women's team will play Scotland, 
in Edinburgh. 

W^ith another athletics season 
almost on us, many boys and 
girls who are starting training will 
be interested in Instructions to 
Young Athletes by Robert Bate¬ 
man (Museum Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Mr. Bateman has a light, read¬ 
able style, but he makes his mes¬ 
sage quite clear. To illustrate some 
of his points he tells a number of 
anecdotes. He also gives pen 
pictures of many of the world’s 
leading athletes. 


Leap lightly 




Marion Wakelin flies through 
the air as she practises long- 
jumping at Withdean Stadium, 
Brighton. 

,John Preston is one of those lads 
who might make his mark in 
any of several sports. He was a 
finalist in the British Schools box¬ 
ing championship; played soccer 
for Lewisham Schools and Kent; 
swims for Catford Secondary 
School; has won national awards 
for batting and bowling; and has 
won trophies at table tennis. 


'J'iie cross-country season reaches 
its climax on Saturday, when 
the International Championship 
event is run at Waregem, Belgium. 
The English team should regain the 
supremacy they lost last year in 
Belfast, when they were beaten 
into second place by France. 

Boxing brothers 

'J'he Maynard brothers, both 
Thames lightermen, have 
brought boxing fame to the family. 
Ray, 17-year-old, won the ten 
stone Class C title at the London 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs Cham¬ 
pionships, while 16-year-old Tony 
outpointed a reigning champion to 
win the nine stone Class B title. 
Tony also gained the Sir Charles 
Wrench Memorial trophy as the 
best stylist of the evening. Elder 
brother Ted is an Army boxer, 
while the youngest member of the 
Maynard family, 15-year-old 
George, is a London schoolboy 
champion. 

'When Eton Manor stage their 
floodlight athletics meeting at 
Leyton on May 1, one of the com¬ 
petitors will not be present. Arthur 
Rowe, the 19-year-old blacksmith, 
will compete in the shot-put, 
although he will be in Doncaster. 
His distances will be telephoned to 
Leyton, where other leading shot- 
putters will be competing. This is 
something entirely new in athletics, 
but it makes it possible for Rowe 
to try his hand against first-class 
opposition without travelling 160 
miles to do so. 


-:—C N Competition Corner - 

WIN A BICYCLE! 

If you are interested in history, you probably find old church windows 
*• fascinating. There are almost certainly historical gems such as those 
pictured below within a few miles of where you live—and the boy or gir! 
who can win the gleaming new Hercules Bicycle offered as first prize in 
this week’s C N Competition will be able to track them down without any 
difficulty. All under 17 living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands may enter— free'. 

The five windows below represent the styles of five different architectural 
periods, the names and dates of which are given in the illustration. You 
simply have to say which style belongs to which period—and you may find 
out by using reference books or any means you choose. 

Write your first answer neatly on a postcard, thus : 

“ Window A belongs to the - Period ,” filling in the name, of course. 

Add your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or guardian to sign the 
entry as your own unaided work, then attach the competition token 
(marked C.N Token) from the back page of this issue Post to: 

CN Competition No. 11, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive fcy Tuesday, April 2, the closing date. 

The Prize Bicycle (full-size or junior model as required), complete with 
accessories, will be awarded for the entry which is correct or most nearly 
so, and the best written (or printed) according to age. Fountain-pens for 
ten runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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The Children's Newspaper, March 2S, i yj7* 

LOOKING AT THE SKY 



RE TO 


T he new comet, Arend-Roland, 
though very much nearer to 
us than a month ago, remains tan- 
talisingly invisible, for it is in the 
sky only during daylight hours. 
It is, however, visible to possessors 
of powerfid telescopes who know 
just where to look. 

At present the comet appears 
due south and about as far from 
the Sun as the stars of the Great 
Square of Pegasus appear to be 
from each other. During the next 
ten days the comet will travel 
farther south through the constel¬ 
lation of Cetus towards the bright 
star Beta-in-Cetus, as indicated in 
the star-map. 

NEAREST THE SUN 

None of this journey can be seen 
by us, because it is then daylight; 
but by April 2 the comet is ex¬ 
pected to have reached its nearest 
point to the Sun, or perihelion, as 
astronomers say, and be at its 
farthest south. 

The curious sharp turn shown 
on the star-map, which is the 
effect of perspective, actually 
represents the comet’s turn as it 
travels in its great semi-circular 
sweep round the Sun. The comet 
is then travelling at its greatest 
speed, and is anticipated to increase 
rapidly in brilliance and may even 
rival Sirius. 

This perihelion passage is the 
most crucial and important part of 
a comet's career, as it races faster 
and faster towards the great solar 



THE NEW Cl 



furnace, apparently doomed. But 
at perihelion the comet manages to 
acquire increased energy from the 
terrific heat and turmoil, together 
with the greatly increased speed 
produced by the Sun’s gravitational 
pull. So finally the comet’s speed 
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Path of the comet 


seems to overcome the Sun’s pull 
and it begins to recede from the 
perilous situation. 

All this happens in accord with 
the physical laws discovered by 
Kepler and Newton, so the course 
a comet is likely to take can be 
foretold with a considerable 
amount of accuracy. 

Nevertheless, comets do suffer 
materially from their approach to 
the Sun, though much depends 
upon how- close the approach is. 
The “Great Comet of 1843” ap¬ 
proached to within 500,000 miles 
of the Sun’s surface. 


Nothing had ever been known to 
approach so near and survive, yet 
this Great Comet sped round the 
Sun with such terrific velocity that 
it got away. With its long tail, the 
comet was a grand spectacle for 
several weeks. (See page 7.) 

The comet Arend-Roland is ex¬ 
pected to approach the Sun no 
nearer than about 30 million miles; 
therefore any blaze-up is not likely 
to be very spectacular, even if it 
was situated so that we could 
observe it. But the comet will con¬ 
tinue to approach nearer to the 
Earth, and though at present it is 
about 140 million miles away, it is 
coming nearer at between two 
million to three million miles a 
day, and will soon be nearer than 
the Sun. 

TRAVELLING NORTHWARDS 

As indicated on the star-map, it 
will then be travelling northwards, 
and by the middle of April is ex¬ 
pected to appear above the north¬ 
west horizon in the constellation 
of Aries. From then until the end 
of April we may hope to see this 
comet at its best, possibly as bright 
as a first-magnitude star. 

The absence of the Moon for so 
much of this period will be an 
added advantage, as the comet 
speeds on its way across the 
Northern Heavens. Though be¬ 
coming fainter as it recedes, it is 
anticipated that it will remain 
visible to the naked eye for at least 
six weeks. G. F. M. 
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Odd-Jobbers , Ltd . 


Continued from page 9 

“Get ready!” 

The car was gathering speed in 
little leaps and bounds, as though 
the handbrake had been put on 
but was not quite strong enough 
to hold it. At any moment the car 
would swing onto the pavement 
and into one of the group of 
children and shoppers. 

“One under each wheel, and 
jump clearl ” Nicky gasped. 

By now the small car was almost 
on top of them. 'They dropped 
their sacks where they thought the 
wheels would come—and jumped 
for their lives. 

The car, luckily only a small, 
light one, reared up on its back 
wheels, bucked like a bronco, and 
then shuddered to a standstill with 
two wheels on the pavement, only 
a few yards from a small group of 
children. Nicky darted round the 
car from the road, and almost fell 
over Susan, who had tripped and 
sat down with a bump. 

“Brave kiddies ” 

“You all right, Sue?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Mmmmmmm!” she answered. 
“I think so.” She was very white 
in the face. She leaned forward, 
feeling suddenly sick. As for 
Nicky, his legs felt as though the 
muscles in them were made of 
damp cottonwool! 

And then everything seemed to 
start happening at once. In a 
moment they were absolutely sur¬ 


rounded by people. Susan felt a 
glass of water being pressed 
against her lips by someone who 
had knelt down and put an arm 
round her. A small boy offered 
Nicky a piece of toffee, and for 
the first time in his life Nicky de¬ 
clined the offer! The air about 
them was filled with remarks about 
“brave kiddies,” “little heroes,” 
“smart work,” and a whole lot 
more. They caught sight of a 
policeman asking questions of a 
man pointing to the car, which 
they supposed must be his. 

“This is where we pop off,” 
muttered Nicky to Sue. “Are you 
game?” 

Finishing the Job 

Quickly Susan thanked the lady 
who had brought her the glass of 
water, got to her feet a little 
shakily still, and followed Nicky 
out of the crowd. They picked up 
the two rather battered sacks and 
put them back on the trailer. 

“I think we had probably better 
not say anything about this little 
incident,” said Susan. “If we do, 
they may decide not to let us 
finish the job we’ve taken on.” 

“O.K., said Nicky. “I think 
you’re right. Hallo, here is our 
next address for delivery. Hope 
they won’t mind the sacks looking 
a bit as though . . 

. a car had run over them!” 
laughed Sue, and rang the bell. 

There will be another adventure of 
ODD-JOBBERS, LTD., in next 
week’s CN 



Alive with wiggling sea animals, this Triumph is raised from the sea. 
60 days before, the same diver lashed it securely under the Palace 
Pier, Brighton, for a gruelling endurance test of the frame enamel. 
Since salty tidal currents couldn’t eat through the paintwork in 
two months, it will easily stand up to a lifetime of everyday ex¬ 
posure. After this long stay in Davy Jones’s locker, a few drops of 
oil put the cycle in working order. Several runs on the pier proved 
brakes and all moving parts were sound. 



After two months under Brighton’s Palace Pier, the enamel of a Triumph 
Aikbicycle was still as glossy as ever. A dramatic test of durability—but still 
not so punishing as the scientific laboratory tests that every part of every Triumph 
must be able to go through before it can become your bike. 

Your Triumph must be even more than a good-looking modern bike. It must be a 
tough one and a safe one, and with all that, as reasonably priced as big production 
can make it. The moment you slip onto the saddle, you know you’re riding a real 
bicycle—the world’s most tested bicycle—much, much more 
than just another bicycle. £ I deposit 

j and 38 weekly payments 
of 9/11 


lll!!!!l!illll!!il!!lll!!l 

TORRINGTON popular lightweight 

sports s with Reynolds *$31 9 tubings Dunlop Speed 
tyres 3 narrow celluloid mudguards 3 kitbag, tools . 
Basic Price £ 16« 19# 3 inch P. T. 

Indispensable extras for the cycling enthusiast : 
Sturmey-Archer 3 -Speed gear £ 2 . 5 . 10 — 
Sturmey-Archer < DynohuV hub lighting £ 2 . 16 : 4 . 

AS ILLUSTRATED 

mmmm 



The New TRIUMPH 

has science behind it 




A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD, NOTTINGHAM #>* 
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FLOWERS THAT DISLIKE 
MUSIC 

£,ome flowers are known to dislike 
music! Carnations, cycla¬ 
men, and lilies have been noted 
actually to turn away from the 
direction of the sound. Presum¬ 
ably, the music sets up vibrations 
in the atmosphere which are un¬ 
favourable to the flowers. 

MADLY GAY 

“ / AM mad!" cried the merry 
March Hare. 

"So, of course, I have never a care. 
And enjoy lots of fun 
As l roll in the sun, 

Or leap high in the balmy spring 
air." 

SPOT THE ... 

fallow deer as they browse in 
park or forest. At the moment 
their coats are a faded grey, but 
in summer they arc spotted white. 


JACK0 MAKES A SPLASH ALL ROUND 




The Jackos were on their way to visit Grandfather. It was a long journey 
and Mother had packed a lunch basket with lots, of nice things to liven up the 
journey. Needless to say, Jacko livened things up even more. He shook the 
lemonade bottle before opening it—with disastrous results. ** That, ought to 
‘ whet’your appetites,” said our cheeky hero. 

BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY AT THE BARBECUE 


Most'of the truly'wild varieties are 
a plain dark brown. 

A fallow deer-calf can look after 
itself at a very early age. It can 
see, smell, stand, hear, walk, run, 
and leap when only a few hours 
old. 

A deer's food mainly consists of 
the shoots of trees, and, if it strays 
into cultivated fields, various 
crops. 


“Pea’s' nearly ready,” called 
Mummy from the kitchen. 
“Go and wash your hands, Billy.” 

“I don’t think I want any tea,” 
said Billy. “I don’t feel hungry.” 

Just then there was a knock on 
the front door, and Billy went to 
answer it. It was Jean. 

“Mummy says we can have a 
' barbecue, and would you like to 
come?” she said. 

“I don’t know,” said Billy, 
scratching his. head. “What’s a 
bsrbecue? I don’t want my hair 
cut, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Jean. “A 
barbecue is a sort of party where 
you cook your own food out of 
doors. Mummy says it really means 
roasting an ox, but we’ve got 
sausages.” 

“It sounds jolly good,” said 
Billy. “Yes, rather, I’d like to 
come.” 


They called on Paul, and the 
three of them went into Jean’s 
garden. There they saw a glowing 
fire in a little square of bricks with 
a grill across the top. And on the 
grill was half-a-dozen sausages. 

A little way away was a table 
with salad and bread and butter 
and cold drinks. 

“You all have to cook your own 
sausages,” said- Jean's Mummy. 
“Here are some long sticks to turn 
the sausages over with and to put 
them on the plates when they are 
done!” 

Soon they settled down to. enjoy 
hot sausages, salad, and piles of 
bread and butter. 

Billy told Mummy all about it 
when he got home. 

“I thought you said you didn't 
want any tea,” she said. 

“That’s right,” answered Billy. 
“But I did want a barbecue.” 


JAKE’S MISTAKE 

''J'here was an old fellow named 
Jake 

Who decided he’d learn how to 
bake, 

So he bought a big book 
Which told how to cook. 

And depicted the things he could 
make. 

Baked apple, milk shakes, and 
boiled peas, 

Jake didn't like any of these. 

He began to lose heart, 

But then saw a tart. 

And proceeded to make it with 
ease. 

’Twas cooked, and old Jake fetched 
the knife 

Which friends had once given his 
wife, 

He cut a big slice, 

Which looked very nice. 

And demolished the meal of his 
life. 

But what happened to poor old 
Jake, 

Who decided he'd learn how to 
bake? 

He took to his bed 
. And was very soon dead, 

Too late to put right his mistake! 

HOT LOST FOR WORDS 

“Please," said the small boy, 
tears in his eyes, “I’m lost. 
It’s my own fault.” 

“H’m!” murmured the kindly 
policeman. “Whv is it your 
fault?” - ' - 

“Well,” came the reply, “when 
Granny asked me if I'd like to 
come out with her, I said I would. 
I ought to have remembered that 
she’s always losing things.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 23, 1957 

SIMILAR 

“ What have you got in the shape 
of celery, -greengrocer?” 
“The nearest I’ve got is 
rhubarb.” 

LITTLE STREAM 
JJubble, bubble, little stream, 
Making such a pretty noise. 
How we love to play near you, 
Happy little girls and boys! 

Here are little stepping stones, 

We will go across with care. • 

We can count them—one, two, 
three. 

Careful, careful—now we’re there! 
Bubble, bubble, little stream. 

Now we're on the other side. 

We will make a tiny boat. 

Send it on a merry ride. 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. National Union of RaUwaymen, British 
European Airways, Queen’s Counsel, Knight 
of the Carter. British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Knight of the Thistle, 
Companion of the Bath. 

2. During an attack on a Spanish vessel at 
Santa Cruz in the Isle of Tenerife, 1797. 

3. Suede (French for Sweden and meaning a 
- special leather from that country) Bayonet, 

Muslin. 

4. Andre Garnerin, a Frenchman, from a 
balloon in 1797. 

5. Queen Victoria—1837 to 1901. 

6. Group of people united for a plot or intrigue 
popularised (from the initials of five politi¬ 
cians of Charles IDs day: Clifford, Arlington, 
Bnckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale). 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

In the kitchen. Clock. Catch question. "Thej 
all contain a double letter 


Red Indian tribes. 

Mohican, Mohawk, 
Nava o, Apache 

DROP 

Word square QQpp 
PEEL 

Cover their heads. 

A Spanish lady — 
mantilla , 

Scotsman—glengarry 
Mexican—sombrero 
Indian—turban 
Riddle-uic-ree. 
Forget-me-not 
What am I? Star 


Shawr 


Cheyenne 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWER 
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IN THE KITCHEN 
Pick a letter out of each of the 
following kitchen objects: 
CHAIR, TABLE, COOKER, 
SAUCEPAN, KETTLE. Keep the 
letters in the same order and you 
will have the name of another 
object, found in nearly every 
kitchen. 

CATCH QUESTION 

The names of these flowers all 
have one thing in common. Can 
van see what it is? 

BUTTERCUP, WALLFLOWER, 
POPPY, DAFFODIL, NARCIS¬ 
SUS, ANTIRRHINUM 


WORD SQUARE 

The answers to these four clues 
will make a word square, reading 
the same down as across. 

JSjMALL quantity of water. 

Great anger. 

Awful giant. 

Both lemons and oranges have it. 

COVER THEIR HEADS 
The following people have lost 
their headgear. Can you sort 
out the muddled words below and 
return them to the right owners? 
A Spanish lady; a Scotsman; a 
Mexican; an.Indian. 
YAGRELRGN. RBTUNA. 
ATIMLANL. OBRSMORE. 


FOLLOW THE LINES AND FIND SIX RED INDIAN TRIBES 



RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]\Jv first is in coffee, but not in 
tea; 

My second’s in you, but not in me. 

My third is in rabbit, but also in 
hare; 

My fourth is in strange, but not in 
rare. 

My fifth is in east, and also in 
west; 

My sixth is in better, and also in 
best. 

My seventh's in game, but not in 
play; 

My eighth is in week, but not in 
day. . - 

My ninth is in sunshine, and also 
in rain; 

My tenth is in lose, but not in 
gain. 

My eleventh’s in wet, but not in 
dry—.' 

My whole is a flower as blue as 
the sky! 

WHAT AM I? 

When darkness fills the sky. 
Then a bright light am I. 

But when on earth I’m seen. 

It’s on the stage or screen. 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 



and Canada. 20s. for 12 months, 10s. for six months. Sole Agents: Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Goteh, 
Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; Federation of lthodesia and Nvasaland, Messrs. 
Kingstons, Ltd. March 23, 1957. ‘ S.L. 


“fVe’re taking no chances 
with colds this winter” 
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“We’re building up our 
resistance with the new 

Haliborange Tablets 
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Vitamins A, C and D 

All three resistance vitamins in one 
tablet—Vitamins A, C and D. The 
vitamins are homogenised* for com¬ 
plete assimilation and are thus easy 
to absorb. The tablets are small, and 
orange flavoured—as pleasant to suck 
as sweets. They are non-fattening 
and do not repeat. Make a family 
habit of taking one every day. 


for adults and 
older children 

*The oil-soluble vitamins A and D 
are minutely subdivided in the process 
of homogenisation. Hence they are 
more easily and more readily absorbed 
and Haliborange Tablets produce the 
maximum protective effect of the 
vitamins. 


25 for 3/9,100 (familysize) 11/6 
from all chemists 
Your most effective way of keeping: colds at bay 


MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., LONDON, E.S 

The makers of the famous Ualiborcnge for children 
















































































